RYE  AND  WINCHELSEA

Norman sailors who had taken to sailing past the Ports with
dogs and Englishmen hanging from their yards.

The most famous battle in their history is that of Rye Bay
with the Spaniards in 1350, of which a vivid account is given
by Froissart. The Spaniards, forty in number, f knew they
should meet the English but they were indifferent about it, for
they had marvellously provided themselves with all sorts of
war-like ammunition, such as bolts for crossbows, cannons
and bars of forged iron to throw on the enemy in hopes, with
the assistance of great stones, to sink him \ Edward III in
the Salh du Roi was that day * as joyous as he ever was in his
life and ordered his minstrels to play before him a German
dance *. Meantime a watch was being kept for the Spaniards ;
suddenly there was a cry, * Ho! I see a ship and it appears to
be a Spaniard ;) and then again,' I see two, three, four and so
many that, God help us, I cannot count them/ The King
ordered the trumpets to be blown and bade the master of his
ship to lay him alongside a Spaniard, * for I will have a tilt at
him/ The ships met in a great shock * like the crash of a torrent
or tempest'. * Grapple me with that ship, for I will have her/
cried the King, But his knights persuaded him that he would
have better ships than that, Meantime the Black Prince on
his ship was being hard pressed in hand-to-hand fighting till
the Duke of Lancaster came to his aid with the cry, ' Derby
to the rescue/ The battle was furious, * not in one place but
in ten or twelve at a time * and the defeated were thrown over-
board* The SaHe du Roi, though without the King on board,
was grappled by a Spaniard, which set sail and towed her out